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Letters to the Editors 


Says Assembly’s Vote 





Shows Church’s View 





Mission Policy Discussed 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

After expressing, first, an appreciation 
of the articles written by Dr. Henderlite 
on the subject of Missions in Japan, I 
should like to comment on one phase of 
the discussion. 

Near the end of the final installment in 
the series, (OUTLOOK, Dec. 17, page 7), 
the author asks two questions: (1) “To 
what extent should the position taken by 
a Mission upon the matter of cooperation 
with other branches of the Church of 
Christ reflect the viewpoint of our de- 
nomination as a whole? (2) Is it right for 
our church to be committed to policies of 
far-reaching significance by a small group 
of people who have volunteered to work 
in a certain area?” 

These questions are then elaborated in 
such a way as to leave the impression that 
a small group of missionaries in Japan is 
given the final right to determine broad 
policies without reference to the Board 
or to the viewpoint of our denomination 
as a whole. This is so completely at vari- 
ance with the actual procedures in force 
that a word of clarification is in order. 

1. It is the practice of the Board to con- 
sult the Missions for their judgment and 
advice on all matters arising within their 
fields of work. They are in immediate 
touch with the situations under review; 
and the Board would be remiss, indeed, if 
it did not avail itself of the insight of the 
competent men and women who represent 
us abroad. 

2. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
judgment of the Mission is conclusive, as 
Dr. Henderlite’s discussion implies, The 
function of policy-making does not termi- 
nate within the Mission. All questions of 
policy, whether originating within the 
Missions themselves or referred to them 
by the Board for advice, come back to the 
Board for decision and become effective 
only by Board action. Naturally, the 
opinions expressed by the Missions are 
given great weight. This is as it should 
be. But the Board exercises the right to 
accept or decline the counsel offered, ac- 
cording to its own judgment. If any Mis- 
sion feels aggrieved, it may appeal to the 
General Assembly against the decision of 
the Board. 

3. All actions of the Board are then 
subject to the review of the General As- 
sembly. The complete record of trans- 
actions for the year is contained in the 
volume of the Board’s Minutes, submitted 
to the Assembly and examined by if 
through its Standing Committee on World 
Missions. This is the method in our de- 
nomination by which every policy of the 
Mission and the Board is made subject to 
the church’s “profound convictions.” It 
is the Presbyterian way. It is an orderly 
and reasonable way. The General Assem- 
bly is the voice through which the con- 
victions of our church are expressed; not 
the independent opinions of individuals or 
groups, however nobly they may be 
spoken. 

The Japan International University is 
a case in point. Twice the position of the 
Mission and the Board in this case has 
been reviewed by the Assembly. Twice 
the Assembly has sustained that position. 
The burden of proof would therefore seem 
to rest on those who maintain that the 
policy of the Mission and the Board does 
not represent the “profound convictions” 
of the church. Cc. DARBY FULTON. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Where Are the Recruits? 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


The church will be concerned and dis- 
appointed to learn that out of 133 grad- 
uates from our four theological semi- 
naries, in the classes of 1951, only seven 
have registered their decisions to become 
foreign missionaries (OUTLOOK, Dec. 3, 
1951). 

The graduating class of 1905 at U. T. S. 
numbered ten. Of that number, four went 
to the foreign field. As far as I can recall 
that was not unusual as compared with 
other classes. This was before our semi- 
naries had chairs of missions on their 
faculties. If this means a decline of in- 
terest in world missions, why is it? 

Are our missionaries failing to pass on 
the fire? Is our Board of World Missions 
failing to put the challenge up to each 
generation of students? Have pastors and 
Sunday School teachers of the past twenty 
years forgotten how to awaken the imagi- 
nation and latent heroism of the boys and 
girls for whom they are responsible? 
Have parents been reluctant to “Give of 
their sons to bear the message glorious”? 
Some will find a reason in the overem- 
phasis on organization and standardiza- 


tion of all the “causes” and the lack of 
spontaneity, during these later years. 
Others will explain this decline, by the 


lack of conviction on the part of the 
whole church, in the urgency of the call 
of a lost and Christless world. 

But in place of blaming others, it bet- 
ter becomes each of us to ask, “Lord is 
it 1?” Our Lord made it crystal clear, 
what he considered the best method of 
recruiting his candidates. “. The 
laborers are few, pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
laborers into his harvest.” This alarm- 
ing situation is just another call to inter- 
cession. THEREFORE PRAY 


Gastonia, N. C. FRANK A. BROWN. 


Vacation Fund Is Appreciated 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


Through the generosity of hundreds of 
members and friends of our church it was 
possible during the past summer to assist 
with the vacation expenses of 108 minis- 
ters of our church. That all of them are 
grateful to those whose gifts made the 
Vacation Fund possible will be obvious 
from the following quotations from a few 
of the many letters which have come, in- 
dicating the gratitude of the beneficiaries: 


“May I express thanks through you to 
those who contributed the funds which 
made possible my vacation. The pleasant 
weather, the friendly relationships, the 
meeting of old friends and the forming of 
new acquaintances among people inter- 
ested in the Christian cause all helped to 
make the week profitable and enjoyable.” 


“The Vacation Fund check made it pos- 
sible for me to attend the Bible Confer- 
ence which proved to be most inspiring 
and helpful. Without the help I could not 
have gone. We thank you and all whose 
gifts enabled you to send the check.” 


“My wife and I had planned to attend 
a conference this summer, but, as the time 
drew near, we saw that our finances would 
not permit. Then came your invitation 
to participate in the Vaction Fund. Thank 
you for the egecetany which the check 
afforded us. am sure that my ministry 
will be enriched by the ‘infilling’ which I 
received.” 


We had the privilege of spending sev- 
eral days at Montreat as guests of the 
Vacation Fund. We enjoyed the beauty 
of the mountains and the fellowship with 
friends from other synods. We were 
rested and refreshed by the vacation from 
the cares and toils of the pastorate. We 
are deeply grateful to the friends who 
make up the Vacation Fund for this time 
of inspiration and rest.” 


It has been a pleasure in the name of 
and for the donors to administer the Vaca- 
tion Fund for a number of years, and I 
can only hope that all who have given to 
the fund will have derived joy in knowing 
that joy has been brought to others. 


WADE H. BOGGS, Chairman, 
Board of Managers. 
The Vacation Fund, Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. 


Louisville, Ky. 


An Amazing Doctor 


N FRENCH Equatorial Africa there 
lives one of the most amazing men 
ever to walk this earth. Albert 

Schweitzer is a genius of first rank who 
is devoting his remarkable talents to a 
service of compassion among primitive 
peoples in the primeval forest. 

At the age of thirty he decided to 
study medicine. He had already 
achieved renown as musician, philoso- 
pher, teacher and preacher. He had 
comfort, privilege and creative oppor- 
tunity. A brilliant future seemed as- 
sured. Deliberately he turned his back 
on all this. A keen sensitiveness to pain 
and a strong sense of duty impelled 
him to prepare himself for the work 
of a medical missionary in Africa. He 
felt obliged to express his Christian con- 
victions in a ministry of mercy. At the 
end of seven years he completed his 
medical preparation. He had earned the 
degrees of Doctor of Medicine, Doctor 
of Music, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 


God’s Living Letters 


of Theology. When he and his wife first 
landed on the banks of the River Ogowe 
in 1913, no hospital building was await- 
ing him. For months his operating room 
was a windowless broken-roofed chick- 
en-house. He had to carry responsibility 
as physician, surgeon, carpenter, archi- 
tect, administrator, arbitrator, preach- 
er, teacher. And the climate is that of 
the equator at a low altitude! 

The doctor’s reward is revealed in 
this experience. The operation is fin- 
ished and the patient’s pain is gone. 
“His hand feels for mine and will not 
let it go. Then I begin to tell him and 
the others who are in the room that 
it is the Lord Jesus who has told the 
doctor and his wife to come to the 
Ogowe. The African sun is _ shining 
through the coffee bushes into the dark 
shed, but we, black and white, sit side 
by side and feel that we know by ex- 
perience the meaning of the words: 
‘And all ye are brethren.’ ” 


by Kirby Page 
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Missionary Leaders Strongly Protest Vatican Post 


Protestant Work in Some Lands 
Would Be Affected, They 
Tell Toronto Meeting 


Toronto (RNS)—A resolution oppos- 
ing the appointment of an American 
ambassador to the Vatican because it 
would have ‘‘an adverse effect’? on mis- 
sions work was adopted here by the 
Foreign Missions Division of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches at its annual 
meeting. 

In another resolution, representatives 
of the 36 Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox denominations affiliated with the 
Division, asked the U. S. State Depart- 
ment to take ‘‘vigorous action” to halt 
“a wave of attacks’”’ on Protestant mis- 
sionaries and church property in Co- 
lombia. 

The resolution on the Vatican am- 
bassadorship said that Protestant work 
in Latin American countries, ‘‘which are 
dominated by the Roman Catholic 
Church” would be especially affected by 
sending an official American representa- 
tive to Rome. It said the appointment 
would have the effect of “‘strengthening 
the forces of clericalism and impairing 
the growth and development of religious 
freedom in Latin America.”’ 


Destroy Long Standing Idea 


In addition, the resolution said, the 
appointment would tend to destroy the 
conception Latin American countries 
have of the United States as the cham- 
pion of the tradition of ‘“‘treating all re- 
ligions alike, and giving no preferential 
status to any church.”’ 

The resolution claimed that the Prot- 
estant movement in Latin America was 
acting as a “‘bulwark against the spread 
of Communism” by upholding the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom and social 
justice. 


Violations Are Cited 


In the second resolution, the meeting 
called attention to ‘“‘the continued vio- 
lation of religious freedom in Colombia 
and the illegal acts against Protestants 
in that country, including American 
missionaries.’’ It asked that the U. S. 
State Department cbtain assurance from 
the Colombian government “that the 
acts of violence and persecution will not 
be repeated.”’ 

The resolution, which was presented 
by W. Stanley Rycroft, chairman of the 
Division’s Committee on Cooperation in 
Latin America, charged that a Roman 





SYNOD ON A BOAT 


Washington Synod of the Pres- 
byterian Church, USA, will have 
its 1952 meeting on board the S. 
S. Prince George as it steams 
through Alaskan waters May 28- 
June 4. 

The unusual meeting place will 
give the 290 delegates an oppor- 
tunity to visit many of the Alaskan 
stations of the Board of National 
Missions. The ship will leave from 
Seattle. From Vancouver, B. C., 
to Ketchikan, Alaska, the dele- 
gates will hear lectures and see 
movies on the work in Alaska. 

The delegates from Alaska and 
Yukon presbyteries, which are a 
part of Washington Synod, will 
board the boat at Ketchikan, and 
sessions will be held en route to 
other Alaskan mission stations. 
Plans call for visits to Wrangell, 
Petersburg, Juneau, Hoonah, Shel- 
don Jackson Junior College at 
Sitka, and possibly points farther 
west. 

At each stop delegates will have 
opportunity to visit churches and 
other institutions and to talk with 
members of the congregations. 











Catholic priest recently “incited and led 
a mob” in an attack on a newly con- 
structed Baptist building which was be- 
ing dedicated. 

Dr. Rycroft said ‘‘there have been 
easily over 100 of these cases in the last 
two years.”’ 

A committee of three was authorized 
by the meeting to visit the State Depart- 
ment in Washington and to present the 
resolution. The committee, which was 
to be named later by the Division’s ex- 
ecutive committee, was asked to request 
the State Department to consult with 
the United Nations about the matter be- 
cause the ‘‘acts of religious persecution”’ 
violated both the UN Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights and the Colombian consti- 
tution. 


Human Rights Program Urged 


Richard E. Fagley, New York, execu- 
tive secretary of the Commission of 
the Churches on [International Affairs, 
sounded an appeal to churches to sup- 
port a ‘“‘thoroughgoing education pro- 
gram designed to mold public opinion in 


Violence and Mob Incidents in 
Latin American Countries 
Are Related 


support of human rights.” 

Another appeal was sounded by Wal- 
ter W. Van Kirk, executive director of 
the National Council of Churches’ De- 
partment of International Justice and 
Good Will, who asked the mission 
leaders to “‘support in every possible 
way” the technical assistance programs 
of both the United States and the 
United Nations. 

He warned, however, that overseas 
missionaries operating schools, training 
centers or health clinics should ‘‘keep 
their fingers out of the government 
treasury”’ lest they provide the Com- 
munists with a “luscious tidbit of 
gossip.” He said that with Communist 
propaganda accusing the church of be- 
ing an ‘ecclesiastical front’ for western 
imperialism, any missionary or church 
worker shown to be on the government 
payroll would cause irreparable damage 
to the Christian enterprise. 


Missions Ideals Central 


Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, of New 
York, president of the National Council, 
and William Barclay, president of the 
Canadian Council of Churches, both 
spoke on “The Place of the World 
Missionary Movement in the Ecumenical 
Movement.” 

Criticizing the opposition of some 
local churches to the work of foreign 
missions, Bishop Sherrill said that such 
an attitude failed ‘to grasp the central 
truth of Christianity.”” Today, he de- 
clared, ‘‘even the so-called hard-headed 
realists are beginning to recognize that 
a world-wide form of Christianity is a 
practical necessity.”’ 

Dr. Barclay said that world church 
cooperation on the academic level 
should be followed by world-wide 
church action. He urged Christians to 
work together “‘to carry the knowledge 
of our Christ and the power of his com- 
panionship to all the world.” 

A report submitted to the meeting 
showed that Canadian and U. S. Prot- 
estant missionary agencies maintain a 
staff of more than 15,000 missionaries 
in overseas areas at present. 

Another report disclosed that vir- 
tually all Protestant missionaries have 
left Communist China where there were 
2,000 in service three years ago. The 
majority are being reassigned to other 











fields, principally in areas where there 
are emigres from China. 


Must Meet Race Issue 


American churches must meet the 
race issue at home if they expect to 
spread their message among the peoples 
of the world, warned Tracey K. Jones, 
an official of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, who was formerly a Metho- 
dist missionary to China. 

“Unless the church can offer a solu- 
tion to the race issue,’’ Mr. Jones said, 
“it may eventually become irrelevant to 
life. The church needs to meet the 
race issue at home, otherwise there is 
no point in our going to Africa, because 
we cannot solve the race question 
there.” 

Declaring that the race issue has 
key spot in the cold war,’’ Mr. Jones 
called upon the church to “transcend 
racial barriers and demonstrate that we 


a 





are one. 

“If we cannot say we are one people, 
then we are irrelevant to the needs of 
our times and the needs of people 
around the world,’ he said. 


Challenge of Communism 


From another speaker came _ the 
warning that Communism is out-match- 
ing Christianity in the effort to win the 
allegiance of the world. 

M. R. Shaull, of Princeton, N. J., a 
missionary on furlough from China, told 
the delegates that in many countries 
“Communists are out-living, out-think- 
ing and out-dying Christians.’’ He said 
that Communist successes in China and 
elsewhere have been achieved primarily 
by “a keener awareness of the human 
situation, a clearer message and a more 
dynamic commitment to its task.’’ 

Mr. Shaull suggested that as a move 
toward a Christian offensive against 


Communism, churchmen should “take 
much more seriously the problem of 
training missionary personnel and na- 
tional leadership.” 

Charles W. Forman, of New York, a 
Presbyterian missionary on furlough 
from India, said that one thing the mod- 
ern missionary should know is how 
Christians can use “‘cell techniques” to 
combat the advances of Marxist Com- 
munism in various countries. 

Alfred D. Moore, of New York, urged 
a campaign against illiteracy as the 
best weapon for fighting Communism. 
Declaring that the peoples in Asia and 
Africa were in open revolt against their 
lot, he appealed to churches and goy- 
ernments to open the door of opportu- 
nity by helping them in the ways of 
fundamental education. Dr. Moore is 
executive secretary of the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture. 


They Said Something! 


Nice ‘‘Certified’’ People 


Our danger is that the fellowship of 
the redeemed might become a society 
of nice “‘certified’’ people. Hollingshead 
made a study of 535 families in Elms- 
town in order to find out why the ado- 
lescent acts as he does. After several 
workers had spent two years in this 
town of 10,000, they published their 
findings in Elmstown Youth. Concern- 
ing religion, they say, “The impression 
gradually grew that religion to these 
adolescents is comparable in a way to 
wearing clothes or taking a bath. It is 
something one has to have or to do to 
be acceptable in society.’-——-C. ELLIS 
NELSON, published in THE OUTLOOK, 
Feb. 12, 1951. 


% & ®& 
Then—and Now 


In former days a minister could own, 
raise, work, and sell human beings as 
and still preach profound doc- 
trinal sermons. I could cite some ex- 
amples of this. Within my memory, 
church officers could work young chil- 
dren in their mills for long hours and 
small pay. These are only samples of 
things that have been practiced by per- 
fectly good churchmen. Today the min- 
isters and churches are declaring that 
all such practices are inconsistent with 
the teachings of Jesus—-WALTER L. 
LINGLE, Feb. 19. 


slaves, 
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Neutrality Is Impossible 

Because of the international sig- 
nificance of the (International Chris- 
tian) University (in Japan) it is not 
possible for the church to dismiss the 
matter as unimportant or to assume 
that a decision to remain apart from 
the undertaking is a decision for neu- 
trality. Not to decide for cooperation 
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Continued from last week: an 

annual review of interesting and 

significant statements published 

in these columns during the 
year. 


is inevitably to decide against it, and 
in this case it is to align ourselves 
with those who stand for a narrow 
denominationalism as over against 
the unity of the Church of Christ.— 
RACHEL HENDERLITE, Feb. 26. 


x % % 
‘*Fists in Voices’’ 

There is so much evidence that many 
inconsiderate ministers so persistently 
occupy the floor of our presbyteries that 
an elder hasn’t one chance in fifty to 
speak his mind on any matter. Also, 
some ministers when speaking have 
“fists in their voices’? so that many 
elders never want to return to a pres- 
bytery meeting.—JOS. L. CONNOLLY, 


- 


Mar. 5. 
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Sins of the Social Disorder 


I am prepared to maintain that the 
damning sins of the modern world are 
committed under the aegis of the social 
order—or, one may say, the social dis- 
order. Yet these are not the sins that 
the revivalists urge us to repent of; 
they scarcely mention them; I am afraid 
they do not realize that such sins ex- 
ist . . . Who attacks institutions now? 
Extreme liberals (who often aren’t 
too religious) and irreligious radicals. 
Why do these unreligious, or irreligious, 
leaders attack institutions? Because 
the religious leaders stopped, and be- 
gan to play ball with the secular lead- 
ers, so that now religious leaders and 


Co 


secular leaders are one. When the 
church found itself hand-in-glove with 
society, the hand did not criticize the 
glove nor the glove the hand. And that’s 
about where we are now. If you’re go- 
ing to criticize society, you feel more 
at home outside the churech.—J. M. 
DABBS, Mar. 5. 


x 2 & 
Women’s Status 
If this remaining opposition (to 


granting women full status in the 
church) is based upon a fear that the 
men may withdraw from church activ- 
ity and let it be “a woman’s job,” then 
we should face this fear and decide 
whether it is real or imaginary ... On 
the other hand, if there is no scriptural 
prohibition, as Dr. Lingle intimates, is 
it fair or just to exclude a large group 
of God’s people from serving him in 
order to create a sense of exclusiveness 
or urgency in some who would not serve 
otherwise?—-DOUGLAS S. (Mrs. H. D.) 
BROWN, Mar. 19. 
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If We Don’t Know . 


Those who would forestall union 
among the various Presbyterian 
bodies feed us on groundless rumor 
and seek to cultivate suspicions that 
we are too liberal or too conservative, 
that we are fundamentalists or that 
we are modernists, that we are unor- 
thodox or that we are narrowly de- 
nominational. If we know nothing 
about each other except what we are 
told by those who do not want to see 
us united, then our union is delayed 
because we don’t know if we want to 
join ourselves to those in the other 
church who have been painted in such 
vile hues.—RALPH M. MARTIN, 
Mar. 26. 
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The Impact of 


Communism in Asia 


No. 2 in a three-part series 


By JOHN C. BENNETT* 


HAD the privilege of visiting sev- 
sral Asian countries during the past 
winter to discuss the problems 
which the advance of Communism 
ereates for the churches. I came away 
deeply concerned by the abyss that 
exists even between those in Asia who 
are opposed to Communism and the at- 
titudes of the average Christian in the 
United States. My contacts were almost 
wholly with people who definitely reject 
Communism. I shall try to communi- 
cate in this article some of the attitudes 
in Asia which it is essential for Chris- 
tians in North America to understand. 
One basic fact that underlies every- 
thing else that I shall say is that, while 
we in North America are conscious of 
having everything to lose from the ad- 
vance of Communism, ninety per cent of 
the people in Asia are not now con- 
scious of having much to lose from Com- 
munism. The poverty is so great in 
India, for example, that any program 
that promises to overcome it has great 
attraction. It is easy for a man from 
the West to emphasize what the villager 
in India would fail to win if he allowed 
Communism to control his country, but 
how can he be made aware of that? 


Constructive Alternative Needed 


I do not mean that the Communist 
movement is now very strong in India 
and that it constitutes an immediate 
threat, (as a matter of fact, Commu- 
nism as a movement has recently lost 
strength there). I mean that under the 
surface there is the simple fact that un- 
less a constructive alternative to Com- 
munism appears, it would be easy for 
most Indians to come to believe that 
they might have more to gain than to 
lose from Communism. Communism 
has the advantage over every other 
movement at present that it promises 
at the same time an industrial and tech- 
nological revolution and a social revo- 
lution and it has a political method of 
gaining power to bring both of them 
about. 

This basic fact about most Asian 
countries must be seen in the light of 
the quite natural reasons why Russia is 
not feared as much as the external facts 
about Russian aggression in the world 
seem to warrant. 

These Asian countries for many dec- 
ades have looked to the West for the 


*Professor of Christian theology and 
ethics, Union Seminary, N. Y. 
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chief source of evil. They have strug- 
gled against Imperialism and against 
the arrogance of the white man and 
they have found these chiefly in the 
West. The Communists have, of course, 
made the most of this tendency in their 
propaganda. 

The resistance to western Imperial- 
ism in the interests of national indepen- 
dence has been the great absorbing con- 
cern for as long as most of the people 
can remember. It is difficult to change 
in a few years a habit of mind so deeply 
rooted even when the facts seem to call 
for it. It is easy for us to say that 
western Imperialism is on the way out 
and that the real threat to the freedom 
of Asian peoples is from Russia but that 
is not easily believed. There is too 
much feeling behind the old struggle 
against the West. 


U. S.: Center of Power 


Today it is my impression that in 
India the United States has taken the 
place of Britain as the great imperial 
power, not because the United States 
has shown that it has definite designs 
on the formal political independence of 
India but because the United States is 
the greatest center of power in the 
world, power that may be felt primarily 
in terms of economic and cultural pene- 
tration. The tendency of some Ameri- 
cans—not least the United States Con- 
gress with its long haggling over the 
aid-to-India bill—to suggest that our 
help to India will depend upon India’s 
following our line in foreign policy con- 
firms these fears. Fortunately, those 
who are in charge of United States 
policy try to avoid this tendency. 

The relation between Imperialism 
and Capitalism is another factor that 
makes for fear of American power. His- 
torically modern Imperialism and Capi- 
talism have gone together and, of 
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course, Lenin’s book on Imperialism 
and current Communist propaganda 
have not allowed people in Asia to for- 
get this fact. It is not known that Capi- 
talism has been profoundly transformed 
in North America in the past genera- 
tion and that the raising of the stand- 
ards of living have altered, contrary to 
Marxist expectations, the dynamics of 
Capitalism. It is perhaps too much to 
expect people in Asia to understand that 
because there are so many American 
propagandists for Capitalism who seem 
to represent the Capitalism of the nine- 
teenth century. A far more important 
inference that is drawn from the rela- 
tionship of Imperialism and Capitalism 
is that a non-Capitalist country will not 
be imperialistic. 


Greater Innocence about Russia 


This means that there is thought to 
be a greater innocence about the power 
of Russia and China than there is about 
American power or western power gen- 
erally. When you combine this almost 
unconscious attitude toward the prob- 
lem of Communist power with the ex- 
traordinary skill with which Commu- 
nist propagandists work and the re- 
markable ignorance in Asia of what 
Communists do in those parts of the 
world where they have had power long- 
est, it is easy to see why there is com- 
paratively little fear of Russia. 

We can add to all of these considera- 
tions the fact that Russia has been al- 
lowing China to take the leadership in 
Asia. The Communist party in India 
has been told to look to China for the 
model of Communist revolution in Asia. 
China as an Asian country is even less 
feared than Russia, except in those 
countries, Thailand and the Philippines, 
for example, where large Chinese 
minorities are known to constitute an 
immediate threat. Chinese Commu- 
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nism still has a great deal of moral 
prestige in Asia. A major reason for 
this is that, whatever faults it may 
have, the Communist government in 
China has the reputation of being free 
from corruption. 


If Eventually . 


There is a good deal of fatalism 
abeut Communism in Asia. People who 
are opposed to Communism assume that 
it will eventually come. They assume 
this because they see no political move- 
ment which combines a constructive 
program with an effective method of 
winning power that can compete with 
it. In India many Christians fear a re- 
actionary form of Hinduism much more 
than they fear Communism. I found 
that in the Philippines many Protestants 
fear political Roman Catholicism more 


than they fear Communism. This fatal- 
ism naturally does much to undercut 
resistance to Communism among those 
who are opposed to it. 

I hope that this brief description of 
very common attitudes to Communism 
in Asia will make clear that a primarily 
negative approach to Communism on 
the part of people in America is sterile. 
Military victory over Communist na- 
tions would solve none of the problems 
that make for Communism. Anti-Com- 
munist propaganda falls on deaf ears. 
Praise of Capitalistic achievements are 
unconvincing especially when they take 
the form of portraying a degree of pros- 
perity that makes all that is done in 
America seem so remote from the life 
of Asia as to be irrelevant. Incidentally, 
the portrayal of a showy prosperity 
arouses in people in most other coun- 
tries a combination of envy and con- 
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tempt. 


Churches Have Close Bond 


It will be necessary to do far more 
fundamental thinking about how the 
non-Communist West can help these 
Asian countries in the light of their 
present conditions to find a way for- 
ward. 

The first requirement is that people 
in North America come to understand 
Asia as a human fact. The churches in 
North America have a closer bond with 
Asian people than any other institutions 
in the West. They have the responsi- 
bility tc help people in America to de- 
velop the understanding, the concern 
and the patience on which sound 
policies will depend. 


NEXT: The Christian Faith and the 
Communist Faith. 


“One Thing Thou Lackest”’ 


“And Jesus beholding him loved him, 
and said unto him: ‘One thing thou 
lackest.’ ’’—Mark 10:21. 


OMETIMES we forget how popu- 
lar Jesus was. Tremendous 
crowds followed him. Strangely 

enough, most of the people remained 
anonymous. Occasionally, however, one 
stepped out from the crowd, remained 
on the stage long enough for a curtain 
call, then just as quickly left the stage 
through a side entrance and was heard 
of no more. The New Testament thus 
has a disconcerting way of leaving our 
imaginations dangling in space. 

One of these persons who stepped out 
from the crowd, or should we say, ran 
out, was a man known to fame as the 
rich young ruler. He ran to see Jesus. 


Run to... and Walk Away 


At first the rich young ruler ran to 
Jesus, but at the end of the interview 
he walked away sorrowfully. Now this 
thing happens in life all the time. We 
rush up to a thing, read the price tag 
on it, then in the end walk away with 
our faces falling and our shoulders sag- 
ging—walk away with great sadness in 
our hearts. 

One may rush up to music. A young 
person wants to be a great singer, but 
when he looks at the price tag and rec- 
ogizes the fact that you have to spend 
years practicing, he walks away sorrow- 
fully. Or it may be that he runs up to 
medicine, desiring to be a surgeon, but 
when he sees the cost and recognizes 
the fact that a surgeon sometimes 
spends ten long years in medical 
school, in internship, in residency be- 
fore he is able to hang out a shingle, 
he walks away sorrowfully. It may be 
that many a young person has run up 
to writing like that and said, “I want to 
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be an author,” but then there is the 
price tag—the toil, the labor, the study- 
ing—and one walks away sadly. 

Surely that is pre-eminently true in 
Christian discipleship for, like this 
young man, many a person comes run- 
ning up to Jesus saying, ‘“‘I want to go 
with you”’; and then Jesus says, ‘But 
here is the cost.’’ In the end, there is 
the fallen face and sagging shoulders 
and the walking away sorrowfully. 

What did the man want when he 
came? Just exactly what you want, and 
1 want, and perhaps every human being 
upon the face of the earth desires. Let 
him put it in his own words: ‘‘Good 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eter- 
nal life?” 

Of course, he should have known no- 
body inherits eternal life. It is quite 
possible that the young man had in- 
herited his fortune as many people do, 
and he thought in terms of salvation in 
the same way; but have we not learned 
that this is something that cannot be 
passed down from father to son, or 
mother to daughter. You don’t get sal- 
vation as a legacy in a will. It has to 
be something that one gets for himself 
through his own experience with God. 


We Do Not Earn 


“What shall I do,” said he, ‘‘that 1 
may inherit eternal life?’’ He was on 
the wrong track, wasn’t he, as many 
people are. I wonder if you realize that 
the Lord Jesus Christ came into the 
world to get rid of that whole wrong 
idea that we attain salvation by some- 
thing we do—an act of kindness, a 
great gift to the church—we do not 
earn salvation; we cannot earn it. Noth- 


ing that we could ever do in life, were 
we to work every moment for Christ, 
would be enough to save us. Have we 
forgotten that? ‘“‘By grace are we saved 
through faith,’ says the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘and that not of ourselves; it is 
the gift of God.” 

The young man said, ‘‘How can [ ob- 
tain eternal life?’”’ and Jesus proceeded 
to tell him. I want you to note very 
carefully that he told him two things: 
First of all he asked, ‘‘Have you kept 
the commandments?” 

One cannot be a Christian without an 
earnest effort to keep the moral law. 
Jesus wanted to know if he had honored 
his father and mother? Had he com 
mitted adultery? Had he killed? Had he 
borne false witness? Had he defrauded? 
which means, of course, getting some- 
thing by deception. 

After the first World War a young 
man came home from France and his 
father wondered if he had run with 
the boys and done a lot of things that 
the soldiers had done in Paris. The fa- 
ther was thrilled and delighted to get 
the answer of his son, which was this: 
“Dad, don’t you know that there are 
some things that people who bear our 
name can be counted on not to do?” 
O, my friends, you and I bear the name 
of Jesus Christ and certainly there 
ought to be some things we can be 
counted on not to do. 


The Moral Law Is Not Enough 


Having said that, we must emphasize 
the fact that keeping the moral law 
is not sufficient—to be decent and civil- 
ized and respectable and law-abiding is 
not enough. We need to keep the moral 
law, but we have to go a thousand miles 
beyond that, for the moral law is merely 
the foundation, the first step on the 
ladder to discipleship. What is that next 
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great step? You see, the rich young 


ruler said, ‘‘Lord, I have done all this; 


| have kept these commandments. What 
lack I yet? There is an emptiness in my 
life; I am missing something, and I 
don’t know what it is.” 

My friends, you and I who are de- 
cent, respectable people, have we never 
felt that? The very fact that men and 
women by the millions are asking that, 
question—‘“‘What do I lack?”—is the 
great opportunity of the Christian 
church today. Let us be sure the church 
gives the answer of our Savior. 

Jesus said: “This is the thing you 
lack. Go, sell all that you have, and give 
it to the poor, and you will have treas- 
ure in heaven, and come, follow me.” 

Does that not take your breath away? 
It ought to! Look at this man—young, 
with leadership ability and a lot of 
money. Think what he could have meant 
to the church! But Jesus did not land 
his prospect, because he would not make 
being a Christian easy. 

Many may say, “If the church would 
water the message down a bit, we could 
get more people into the membership.” 
Perhaps we could, but what kind of peo- 
ple would they be? I want you to see 
again that Jesus didn’t tone it down. 
He lost his prospect but he saved his 
message. 

We may get some small comfort from 
the fact that this was a prescription for 
one man’s life. Jesus was not a physi- 
cian who gave the same pill to every 
patient. I am quite sure that he doesn’t 
tell everybody to get rid of his wealth. 
In fact, he didn’t even say to every man, 
“You have to leave home.” He said to 
one man, “Go home and tell your fam- 
ily what great things God has done for 
you.” The point is, he did say to this 
man, and he may say it to you, ‘‘Burn 
all your bridges and come after me!” 


What He Missed 


It is rather tragic that the man didn’t 
accept the challenge. While you are 
thinking about all the things he would 
have had to give up, let me point out 
to you some of the things he missed. 
Halford E. Luccock lists some of them 
in The Interpreter’s Bible. For one 
thing, he missed a glorious friendship. 
Imagine standing elbow-to-elbow with 
Jesus Christ, being loved by him, chal- 
lenged by him, walking day after day in 
his company. He missed development. 
It has been said that you can lie abed 
in the summer time in Illinois and hear 
the corn growing. Well, if you put your 
ear down to the New Testament you can 
hear Simon Peter growing, can’t you— 
growing out of that weak person who 
was Simon Barjona into Peter, a Great 
Rock; and here was a man who might 
have grown into something truly great, 
too. Someone has said that had the rich 
young ruler become a follower of Jesus, 
he might have written a fifth Gospel. 

And then he missed other things. He 
missed being a part of the most roman- 
tic movement in all history. Of course, 
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the rich young ruler did not know that 
that little band of men, with Jesus in 
the midst of them going on down the 
road, were the people who were going 
to change the world and determine hu- 
man history for two thousand years, so 
that today you and [I are still talking 
about it, if not living it; and I believe 
he will be influencing the world for two 
thousand more years at least—in fact, 
to the end of time. He missed all that, 
and it may be that he missed heaven. 
I am not saying that he definitely 
missed heaven because we have no right 
to say that about any man, but there 
is a possibility he did. Surely here, at 
least temporarily, he turned his back 
on the offer and the challenge of Jesus 
Christ. 


Is the Price Too High? 


He wanted eternal life, but he was 
not willing to pay the price. Are you? 
Do you say the price is too high? Peo- 
ple have always told you that salvation 
was free. Well, it is free in a sense, but 
in another sense it is the most costly 
thing in life because a man has not only 
to be willing to give all of his money, 
all of his energy, but himself, and noth- 
ing less than that. 

This man lacked the spirit of adven- 
ture. Here was a St. Francis who never 
left Assisi; a Livingstone who never 
left England; a Jule Spach who re- 
mained in Winston-Salem; or, if you 
like, an Abraham who settled down in 
Ur of the Chaldees. I am afraid that 
there are many like him in our time. 
One young person says: “‘This genera- 
tion suffers from a lack of worlds to 
conquer; and all young people want to- 
day is a good, secure job.”’ They like 
to settle down in the suburban area of 
a city and take it easy. 

Here is a story from the November 
5 issue of Time magazine in an article 
entitled, ‘‘The Younger Generation”’: 


On a sunny Sunday not long ago, So- 
ciology Professor Carr B. Lavell of 
George Washington University took one 
of his students on a fishing trip. He 
is a brilliant student, president of his 
class, a big man on campus, evidently 
with a future in his chosen field, medi- 
cine. In the bracing air, professor and 
student had a quiet talk. Why had he 
gone into medicine? asked the profes- 
ser, Answer: medicine looked lucrative. 
What did he want to do as a doctor? 
Get into the specialty that offered big- 


gest fees. Did he think that a doctor 
owed some special service to the com- 
munity? Probably not. “I am just like 
anyone else,’’ said the student. “I just 
want to prepare myself so that I can 
get the most out of it for me. I hope 
to make a lot of money in a hurry. I’d 
like to retire in about ten years and do 
the things I really want to do.” And 
what are those? “Oh,” said the brilliant 
student, “fishing, traveling, taking it 
easy.”’ Then they stopped talking, be~< 
cause the student had a nibble. (Cour- 
tesy, TIME, Copyright Time Inc., 1951.) 


Do you realize how serious this is? 
In the world today we are confronted 
with a movement which makes terrific 
demands upon people’s lives. It is a rev- 
olutionary thing which is out to change 
the world after its own pattern and, of 
course, it is a very, very terrible thing, 
too; but Christianity in the face of this 
has become fat and lazy and unadven- 
turous, whereas this other movement is 
like a hungry wolf stalking about the 
earth. 

This is a very unsafe position in 
which we find ourselves and it will re- 
main unsafe until men answer the chal- 
lenge of Jesus to step out with him, cost 
what it may. Who knows but what he 
may be putting that challenge to you 
today. 


We All Want Life 


Is there a person in this congregation, 
including the minister, who does not 
want eternal life? We want to go to 
heaven; we want to be saved; we want 
to have here, life abundant; and here- 
after, life everlasting. Who doesn’t 
want that? 

But the point is: Are we willing to 
pay the price for it? The price is two- 
fold: one is, we must be deadly in earn- 
est about this business of trying to keep 
the moral law. We cannot let down. 
There are some things that people who 
bear the name of Christian can be 
counted on not to do. But that is not 
all. The other thing is this: A willing- 
ness to burn all of our bridges and give 
up everything, including ourselves, for 
the glory of Jesus Christ. 

Many of us have been eager, like the 
rich young ruler, and have run up to 
Jesus, seeking eternal life. God grant 
that we may never walk away without 
faces falling and our shoulders sagging, 
but may we instead gather the faith and 
the courage to take the great plunge 
and strike out with him. 








HE pastor of the First church, Winston-Salem, N. C., is January’s 
preacher from the Outlook Pulpit. Dr. Lake has served that church 
since 1949, going there after a four-year pastorate in the First church, 

Bristol, Tenn. A native of Atlanta, Ga., and a son of Central church of that 
city, this preacher is a graduate of Davidson College and Union Seminary in 
Virginia. His first pastorate was in Warrenton, Va., 1931-38, and he went 
from there to the Oakland Avenue church, Rock Hill, S. C., until he was 
called to the Bristol church. In 1945 Davidson College conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Lake has been given responsibilities 
for many phases of the church’s program on all levels and is a preacher who 
is eagerly heard not only in his own city but in student and other groups 
over the church. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Faithful Are Told— 


HOW TO WIN PROTESTANTS 

Claire Booth Luce, once a Roman 
Catholic, then outside that church, and 
now a Roman Catholic again, recently 
told the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine meeting in Chicago how to win 
Protestants for Roman Catholicism. 

Intellectual arguments, she said, will 
make few converts in America today; 
“the heart is the main organ with which 
the non-Catholic approaches questions 
of Faith.” 

“Words stir—but actions will move 
people to the Faith,”’ she said. It is ‘‘the 
great Protestant heart of America, with 
its native goodwill, its 
serve, its tremendous appetite to love, 
in short, its vast residue of Christian 
faith, hope and charity—which provides 
the would-be apostle with his best op- 





eagerness to 


portunity,” she insisted. 

In her address on ‘‘Understandins 
the Non-Catholic Mind,’’ Mrs. Luce said 
the Catholic must never forget that the 
non-Catholic ‘‘checks his mind at the 
door of the church—much as a Moslem 
leaves his slippers on the threshold of 
the Mosque—as a sign of piety.” 
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“The would-be Catholic apostle who 
goes about buttonholing his non-Catho- 
lic friends, and giving them intellectual 
arguments which they cannot either un- 
derstand or absorb, makes far fewer 
converts than the one who goes out of 
his way to give them evidence of Catho- 
lic compassion and sympathy, who does 
them, in distress, some service or kind- 
ness that was not to be expected,’ she 
continued. 

* ... An open Catholic purse, a ready 


Catholic shoulder, a helping Catholic 
hand, and a loving Catholic heart are 
Catholic doctrine—in action,’’ she em- 


phasized. “If we will only love enough, 
she added, ‘‘our will lead others 
to our Faith.” 

Mrs. Luce was not reported as mak- 
ing any reference to her own return to 
the Roman Catholic church several 
years ago. On other occasions, she has 
indicated, in confirmation of her con- 
viction expressed at the Chicago meet- 
ing, that it was prompted when a Catho- 
lic priest wrote her a note of sympathy 
following the tragic death of her daugh- 
ter while a college student in California. 


love 


Our Moderator Guest 


The entire month of January is being 
spent in travel across the South by 
Harrison Ray Anderson, moderator of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly. 

Dr. Anderson, visiting his ancestors’ 
church, old Buffalo, near Greensboro, 
N. C., and into many another spot in 
these travels, however, is not engaged 
in a tour to rekindle personal and 
family recollections in pleasant sur- 
roundings. He is among us as the guest 
of our General Assembly and in re- 
sponse to a direct and specific invitation 
extended to him from Orlando last June. 
(His itinerary appeared in these col- 
umns Dec. 31, Dp. 6.) 

It is a generous and gracious re- 
sponse this pastor of the Fourth church, 
Chicago, is making, as he devotes so 
large a portion of a strenuous and de- 
manding year to the South. But much 
of his heart is here, and in the years 
past he has made a multitude of friends 
who will welcome him with the utmost 
cordiality. 

He told the Southern Assembly a few 
years ago why he is so deeply concerned 
to see the reunion of American Presby- 
terianism. One day he discovered that 
it was a direct ancestor of his who had 
a definite and strategic part in the fate- 
ful Assembly which led to the division 
of the church. When that discovery 
was made, he said, he fell upon his 
knees and prayed the Lord to use him 
to the limit in helping to bring the 
churches together again. 


Anyone who knows anything at all 
about the situation recognizes that no 
man, North or South, has been more 
concerned or has sought to do more to 
draw the broken parts of the Presby- 
terian family together again. 





DR. ANDERSON: Across the South, and 
a “‘Happy Birthday!” 


As he travels between Houston and 
Chattanooga (Second church) he will 
have to do the best he can on January 
24 to celebrate his 59th birthday. 

Anyway, for what he is and what he 
stands for and what he lives and prays 
for, we welcome him into our midst this 
month and bid him Godspeed all along 
the way. 


GIFT-OF-THE-WEEK 





World Missions 


JAN. 27-FEB. 3: A SELF- 
DENIAL gift for world missions, 
either in the special envelopes in 
your church, or to Curry B. Hearn, 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 


If your church is not displaying a 
map showing the eight countries of the 
world where our missionaries are at 
work and our gifts to missions are be- 
ing used, then write the Educational 
Dept., Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn., and 
request a copy of ‘‘The World Mission 
of Our Church” (it has the map on one 
side) and display it where people can’t 
miss it. 

This map is a magnificent portrayal 
of the world opportunity and challenge 
and of our efforts to measure up to so 
big a task. 

We rather believe that a few minutes 
spent looking at this map will result in 
doubling your self-denial gift to world 
missions. It should. 


Here are this year’s needs: 


New 
Missionaries Funds 
Congo 41 $400,000 
Brazil 39 350,000 
China — 200,000* 
Ecuador — 7,500 
Japan 23 125,000 
Korea — 160,000 
Mexico 12 125,000 
Portugal 3 20,000 


*To care for missionaries to China, 
and their losses, and for work with 
Chinese in other areas. 
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No. 35 ina series on the Ten Commandments (X-a) 


‘A’ HEART AT LEISURE FROM ITSELF” 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





—_—_ 


Thou shalt not covet.— Exodus 20:17. 
I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therein to be content.—Phil. 4:11. 


NCE upon a time, so says a story 

which might be true, there was 

a man who proclaimed that he 
had discovered a magic formula for 
turning soapsuds into gold. He whipped 
up a tub-full of suds, set it in the public 
square, and offered to give it free (ex- 
cept for a trifling fee, of course, for 
even magicians must live) as a tub-full 
of gold, to anyone who would follow his 
instructions. 

To each applicant in turn, after 
cannily taking his fee, he gave a wooden 
paddle and the simple directions: Stir 
one hour clockwise, one hour counter- 
clockwise: but during those two hours 
you must not think of a white horse, 
any white horse. He repeated the di- 
rections several times, emphasizing the 
importance of not thinking about the 
white horse. One fleeting thought of 
such an animal, and the spell would 
vanish, the soapsuds would not change 
to gold. 

So one applicant after another tried 
and failed. It was that wretched horse; 
he would come into their minds, try as 
they might to keep him out. At last the 
citizens lynched the magician, for they 
felt (quite rightly too) that it was his 
own magic that popped that horse into 
the mind of everyone who stirred the 
soapsuds. If he had not said so often 
and so firmly, DON’T think of a white 
horse, it’s the one thing you must re- 
member not to think of; they might 
never have thought of it. 


old magician. She knows that if 

all the Commandments meant 
only Don’t, Don’t, Don’t, they would be 
of very little use at all. So she asks 
about each Commandment, first of all, 
What are the duties required here? ‘‘Do 
not covet” is a terrifically hard order, if 
all a man could do were to walk about 
saying to himself, “I mustn’t covet, I 
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mustn’t covet.’’ The church has a more 
positive and realistic approach; it is 
striking and brief enough to quote: 


“The duties required in the 
tenth commandment are, such a 
full contentment with our own con- 
dition, and such a charitable frame 
of the whole soul towards our 
neighbor, as that all our inward 
motions and affections touching 
him, tend unto and further all that 
good which is his.”’ 


You don’t begin to follow this com- 
mandment simply by not coveting; you 
begin by “full contentment.’”’ Another 
way of expressing this is in the line of 
a hymn: ‘Love thyself last.”” Another 
hymn speaks of the “heart at leisure 
from itself to soothe and sympathize.”’ 
The “normal” way of looking at other 
persons is to see how they can help us, 
what we can get from them. ‘How to 
win friends and influence people’”’ is 
translated into ‘How to work your 
friends and how to use people.” But 
the Christian way is radically different. 
The ideal Christian social attitude is 
one of total and active goodwill. De- 
mocracy counts on this; it is for lack of 
this that democracy breaks down. 

But such an attitude is impossible for 
the discontented. It is from personal 
contentment that true goodwill springs. 
The more one is sorry for oneself the 
less one can be sorry for others. So the 
next question is, How can we have this 
full contentment? It is possible to at- 
tain it; Saint Paul reported that he 
knew the secret of it. 


ONTENTMENT is not to be con- 

fused, of course, with compla- 

cency. ‘I suits me’’ is the song 
of a conceited, not a contented man. It 
is not to be confused with being satis- 
fied with what ought not to satisfy us, 
as when an ignorant man is at ease 
about his own ignorance. It is not to be 
confused with contentment over the lot 
of others. (‘‘The butterfly beside the 
road preaches contentment to the 
toad.’’) 


But true contentment—how shall we 
get it? Everyone will have special 
sources of content; but there are at 
least three practical ways, open to all, 
of becoming fully contented. One is the 
good old piece of advice: “Shake hands 
with the inevitable.’”’ For each of us 
there is something—the climate, our 
age, or whatnot—that may not be quite 
what we would have chosen but which 
can’t be helped. Learn to shake hands 
with the inevitable. and when you shake 
hands, smile! 

A second means of contentment is re- 
ducing your wants. As Thomas Carlyle 
put it, life is a fraction. The denomina- 
tor is what we want, the numerator is 
what we get. And if the denominator 
is zero, even One divided by Zero is 
Infinity! But reducing our wants is 
specially hard to do in America. Few 
living Americans outside of monasteries 
can honestly echo Saint Paul’s words or 
even understand them: ‘If we have food 
and clothing, with these we shall be con- 
tent.”’ For in this country we are bom- 
barded day and night with advertising 
designed to make us dissatisfied with 
what we have, incessantly wanting 
something more. A man in the adver- 
tising business has called himself and 
his collegues, ‘“‘merchants of discon- 
tent,” a title that hits the bull’s-eye. 
We shall not find contentment unless we 
take most advertising for what it is, the 
lure of the merchants of discontent. 


OST OF ALL, of course, con- 
M tentment comes from trust in 
God: trust in his power, his 
wisdom, in his loving providence. Once 
you really believe that God is in control, 
that he is your own Father, then you 
will rest in his love. You will know the 
meaning of those strange words, ‘‘Cast- 
ing all your care upon him, for he 
careth for you. . . Be not anxious— 
your heavenly Father knoweth. . 
Perfect love casteth out fear.’ 
Cheerfulness is a duty, as Stevenson 
said; but it’s one duty that can’t be 
done unless you enjoy it. The cheerful 
face, the cheerful voice, become a bur- 
densome and dismal hypocrisy, to be 
laid aside when behind one’s own door, 
unless they come from a heart at leisure 
from itself. 
How can we ever seek our neighbor’s 
good if we perpetually list ourselves 
among the Ten Neediest Cases? 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Va. Chureh Council 
In Annual Meeting 


VIRGINIA NEWS LETTER 





Virginia’s Council of Churches was 
scheduled to hold its annual meeting 
January 17-18 in Richmond to hear re- 
ports for the year and to plan for the 
future. This well-organized effort, led 
this year by Roland P. Riddick, Metho- 
dist pastor of Norfolk, continues to 
move steadily ahead with strong sup- 
port. Chief feature of this month’s 
meeting will be the addresses of John 
Cecil Trever, of Chicago, who is direc- 
tor of the Department of English Bible 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Dr. Trever appears particularly as the 
representative of the Committee for the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
and heralding the publication, later this 
year, of this significant event. 


Annual Preaching Mission 
Is Underway in Norfolk 

Norfolk again has scheduled some of 
the best preachers of America for its 
Jan. 13-20 preaching mission, supported 
by-100 churches from 10 denomina- 
tions. Directed, as before, by Wm. E. 
Hudson of Massanetta Springs confer- 
ence fame, the mission will present 
Walter H. Judd, Ralph W. Sockman, 
Clovis G. Chappell, Geo. M. Docherty, 
Norman Dunning, Clifford E. Barbour, 
Harold J. Ockenga, Frank C. Morgan, 
Chas. C. Selecman, Fred P. Corson, 
Frederick H. Olert, Raymond I. Lind- 
quist, Donald W. Shriver, Jr. (Norfolk 
boy who is president of the United 
Christian Youth Movement), and others. 


N. Y. Avenue Church Is 
Dedicated; Gets Document 

The historic New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian (USA) Church of Washington 
dedicated its magnificent new building 
on the evening of Dec. 20, with Harri- 
son Ray Anderson, the Assembly’s mod- 
erator, and other distinguished leaders 
present. One of the highlights of the 
ceremony was the presentation of the 
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original manuscript of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s first proposal to abolish slavery, 
given to the “Lincoln Church,’ where 
the President worshipped, by Barney 
Balaban, president of Paramount Pic- 
tures Corp. The new church is the third 
to be built on the same spot. Its pre- 
decessor was razed after 90 years’ serv- 
ice, during the pastorate of Peter Mar- 
shall, in order to provide larger facili- 
ties. Geo. M. Docherty, of Scotland, is 
the present pastor. 


Union Seminary Announces 
Sprunt Week Lecturers 

The annual Sprunt Lecturer at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, Feb. 24-28, will 
be Robert J. McCracken, pastor of 
Riverside church, New York, on ‘‘The 
Place of Theology in Preaching.’’ Other 
lecturers during the same week will in- 
clude: Roy L. Smith, noted Methodist 
preacher, on “The Book of Life,” 
and George M. Barrois, Princeton Semi- 
nary professor, on ‘‘The Place of Tradi- 
tion in Christian Theology.’’ This 
month, Jan. 21-24, the seminary is host 
to the Town and Country Pastors’ In- 
stitute, with Ralph A. Felton, head of 
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the rural church department at Drew 
Seminary, as the featured speaker, with 
Donald W. Richardson as the Bible 
teacher. 


Mary Baldwin Features 
Career Conference 
Mid-January at Mary Baldwin col- 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


lege, Staunton, was featured by its first 
“Career Conference,” with speakers and 
counselors present representing 12 pro- 
fessions. 
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Baltimore. 
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CHANGES 

Edward B. Paisley, former president 
of the Assembly’s Training School, re- 
cently secretary of the division of home, 
church and community of the Presby- 
terian, USA, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion (Philadelphia), has been made 
secretary for Graduate Christian Edu- 
cation with particular responsibility for 
the training of directors of Christian 
education in the same Board. 

Marlin B. Curry, Burlington, N. C., 
has accepted a call to the Oxford, N. C., 
church effective Feb. 1. 

C. R. Slider, Brownsville, Tenn., has 
accepted a call to the Marks, Miss., 
church, effective Feb. 1. 

C. T. Baker, Jr., former pastor of the 
Woodland church, Nashville, Tenn., is 
now engaged in the production of religi- 
ous motion pictures and part-time DRE 
at Trinity church in Nashville. Address: 
1703 Glen Echo Road. 

N. C. (Antioch church.) 

Jos. C. Kovach, formerly of the Jef- 
fersonville, N. Y., USA church, is now 
pastor in Estill, S. C. 

A. L. Bixler, Gastonia, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Memorial church, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

T. E. Davis, Bossier City, La., is the 
new pastor of the Mt. Washington 
church, Baltimore, Md. 

Gower Crosswell, Jr., from Marsh- 
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ville, N. C., to Route 1, Red Springs, 

J. Kelly Unger, formerly in Korea, 
but now serving the First church, 
Meridian, Miss., has terminated his re- 
lationship to the Board of World Mis- 
sions. 

William A. Linton and Mrs. Linton 
returned from Korea recently on fur- 
lough. 

Return to fields: Walter Shepard, 
wife and two children, to the Congo; 
D. Lee Williamson and Mrs. Williamson 
to Brazil, Feb. 21. 


DEATH 

Robert Whitfield Miles, 61, died of a 
heart attack Jan. 8 in Lexington, Ky. 
Dr. Miles, who had been pastor of the 
First church of Lexington since 1933 
had been ill for three months and only 
recently had been dismissed from the 
hospital. Earlier pastorates included 
Auburn, Ala., Westminster, Lynchburg, 
Va. (OUTILOOK Pulpit, July 31, 1950.) 

William Clifford Smith, 59, died in 
Sylvester, Ga., where he had been pastor 
since 1944, Dec. 23. His former pastor- 
ates were at Lee Park and other 
churches in Mecklenburg (N. C.) Pres- 
bytery. 

Chas. A. Lawrence, 80, former pas- 
tor at Falkland, N. C., and retired since 
1950, died there Dec. 26. 


C OF C BOARD 

John W. Melton, Baton Rouge, La., 
First church, was recently named to the 
board of directors of his city’s Chamber 
of Commerce. President J. Andrew 
Bahlinger of the C of C, in commenting 
on Dr. Melton’s appointment, said, ‘‘Al- 
though the Chamber certainly shouldn’t 
attempt to interfere with or usurp the 
functions of the churches and religious 
agencies, it is gratifying to note the 
trend among some crganizations and in- 
dividuals to acknowledge our Christian 
heritage.”’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 





A Pharisee and a Repentant 


Woman 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3, 1952 
Luke 7:36-50. 


There are four attitudes that we can 
take toward sin in ourselves and others. 
We can ignore it, deny its reality, and 
go along as though nothing were 
wrong; we can compromise with it, 
lower our ideals to meet the ideals of 
the world, and excuse others whose 
standards are low; we can become self- 
righteous, excusing our own sin, while 
we condemn infractions of our own 
moral code in others; or we can recog- 
nize our own sin, and pray as Jesus 
taught us to pray, “Forgive us our 
debts.”’ 

The right and the wrong attitudes are 
represented in our present lesson. 


I. Two Services 


Jesus was being entertained in the 
home of Simon, a Pharisee, a man care- 
ful in his observance of the Law, one 
who remembered the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy, who attended regularly the 
services of the synagogue, and who 
tithed not only his income, but also the 
products of his garden. 

Though the Pharisees as a whole 
were hostile to Jesus, who neglected 
to observe all of their ritual require- 
ments, there were some individual ex- 
ceptions. Why Simon invited Jesus to 
his home we do not know. There is 
nothing to indicate that he had any sin- 
ister motive. He may have been merely 
curious. Jesus was reputed to be a 
prophet, and perhaps Simon wished to 
discover what justification there was 
for the popular belief. In any case Jesus 
received none of the courtesies offered 
an honored guest, only the formal po- 
liteness which the occasion required. 
Evidently Simon was not prepared to 
commit himself. For him Jesus was on 
trial (rather than himself). 

During the course of the meal, a 
woman of the town, a harlot, came into 
the room. She was able to enter the 
house, because of a curious custom of 
the time that allowed strangers to en- 
ter a house uninvited at a feast, espe- 
cially beggars seeking a gift. This wom- 
an, however, did not come for a gift. 
Her heart had been touched and she 
had been won to a new life by the 
teaching of Jesus. 


“Perhaps she was one of those who 
listened to the tale of the prodigal. As 
Christ spoke of the far country and 
swine trough, she said, ‘That is me.’ As 
he told of the new resolution, ‘I will 
arise and go to my Father,’ she said, 
‘Would that that were me!’ As he pic- 
tured the Father waiting at the win- 
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dow, looking at the door to welcome 
the child back with a kiss of love, she 
cried, ‘That shall be me’; and so with 
all the rags of her shame upon her, she 
came back to her Father and in him 
found mercy. 

“Thus amid the crowd of honored 
guests she came, half-afraid, more than 
half-ashamed, yet drawn by the irre 
sistible cords of love to fling herself 
at the feet of him who had thus brought 
her back to God and purity, her Savior 
and her Lord; and to testify, by the 
tribute of ointment and her tears, how 
much she owed and how greatly she 
loved.’’ (W. M. Mackay, Bible Types of 
Modern Women.) 


Fragrant ointment was much prized 
by people of that day, and small jars or 
bottles were often carried by women 
(see Isaiah 3:20). As Jesus was re- 
clining at the table it was easy to come 
up behind him. She had intended only 
to anoint his feet, but her emotions 
could not be restrained. She began to 
weep violently and the Master’s feet 
were wetted by her tears. Impulsively 
she loosed her hair to wipe them off, 
then kissed them over and over (kissing 
the feet was a common mark of deep 
reverence, especially to leading rab- 
bis), then anointed them with her 
precious perfume. 

Simon who had not forbidden the 
woman’s entrance, was inwardly of- 
fended by Jesus’ permission to such ex- 
travagant demonstrations. He said to 
himself, “If this man (a contemptuous 
term in the Greek—‘‘this fellow” might 
be a better translation) were a prophet, 
he would have known who and what 
sort of woman this is who is touching 
him, for she is a sinner.” 

‘His reflection,” it has been said, “is 
an evidence of the narrowness of his 
nature.’”’ The one thing he supposed a 
prophet would do would be to remove 
himself from sinners, as if he should 
converse only with most eminently re- 
spectful persons. His argument on this 
narrow sanctimonious premise is cor- 
rect. The woman was a sinner; but 
Jesus allowed her to touch him. There- 
fore either he was a bad man, or else he 
did not perceive what sort of woman 
she was. In either case he could not be 
a prophet.’’ 

What Simon did not see was that a 
woman who had transgressed the moral 
law might be redeemed by a life of spot- 
less purity, joined with compassion and 
understanding, but never by a self- 
righteous attitude, united with scorn 
and contempt. Not a harlot or any other 
sinner. 


Il. The Savior 


Jesus, who divined his thought, then 
sought by the story of the two debtors, 
to reveal the true meaning of the wom- 
an’s act, and to present her in her true 
character. Wilfrid L. Hannam suggests 
that the story will become more mean- 
ingful if we imagine it somewhat as 
follows. A wealthy man in any American 
city loans a friend money for a bus 
fare. The same man has another friend 
who has borrowed a large sum to tide 
him over in his business. His affairs 
however have gone from bad to worse, 
and he recognizes that he will never be 
able to pay the debt. 


“At last he finds himself ashamed 
even to meet his friend—if there is half 
a chance he avoids him in the street; 
but he cannot avoid the consciousness 
of debt, for it is with him night and 
day, poisoning the very roots of life it- 
self. Now then suppose a month after 
the bus ride, the rich man says to his 
traveling companion, ‘Oh, by the way, 
don’t bother to return that dime I 
loaned you the other day!’ What would 
be the reaction of his friend’s mind to 
such startling liberality? It would be 
very different if he were to follow that 
sorely shamed debtor of his down a 
side-turning in the city, when he is 
trying his hardest to avoid him, and 
say to him, ‘Look here, old fellow, I 
know what is troubling you. It’s that 
wretched money affair, but I want you 
to realize that I value your friendship 
far too highly to let a thing like that 
stand between you and me. That debt is 
canceled, and from this time forth you 
do not owe me anything!’ Will you 
please contrast the feelings of those 
two men in relation to their friend?” 
(Luke the Evangelist, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press.) 


That in essence was the story Jesus 
told to Simon. “Which of them will 
love him more?” he asked. 

“The one, I suppose, to whom he for- 
gave more,’ Simon responded. The 
phrase, “I suppose,’’ indicates Simon’s 
indifference to the incident cited by 
Jesus, It had no moral or spiritual rele- 
vance, so far as he could see. But Jesus 
proceeded to apply it to the case in 
hand. As William Manson puts it: 


“The principle of the parable is that 
gratitude to the forgiver is in propor- 
tion to the sins forgiven, and its appli- 
cation in the present case depends upon 
the woman having already received par- 
don. Simon assents to the principle that 
a great forgiveness evokes a great grati- 
tude, but as one who, though well 
meaning, has never known in his own 
religious experience the whole reality 
of the forgiveness which this woman 
has received, he has not grasped the 
significance of her reaction to it. To 
bring this home to Simon is the purpose 
of the application given to the parable 
in vers. 44-47 ... We cannot suppose 
that Jesus in these words intends to re- 
buke Simon for a lack of courtesy to 
himself. Rather will he, by contrasting 
the unbounded devotion of the woman 
with the formal politeness which was 
all that the circumstances required of 
Simon, teach the latter to see in the 
woman one who though greatly sinning 
has been greatly transformed.” (The 
Gospel of Luke, published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 
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“Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given,” said Jesus, “for she loved 
much.” This verse might be taken to 
mean that her sins were forgiven be+ 
cause of her love; it might also mean 
that one could be sure that her sins 
were forgiven, because of the love 
which was the consequence of that ex- 
perience. Roman Catholic scholars ac- 
cept the first interpretation and gather 
from it that faith alone is not sufficient 
for one’s salvation. But the second in- 
terpretation is quite plainly what Jesus 
had in mind. Otherwise his parable 
would have had no meaning. Its principle 
was that gratitude to the forgiver is in 
proportion to the sins forgiven. And this 
is enforced by the clause that follows: 
‘‘but he who is forgiven little, loves lit- 
tle.’”’ If the Roman Catholic interpreta- 
tion were valid it would have to read, 
“but he who loves little wins little for- 
giveness.”” The second meaning is clear- 
ly established by Jesus’ final words, 
“Your faith has saved you’’—not your 
love, and this is a doctrine which runs 
all through the New Testament. 

When Jesus said, ‘He who is for- 
given little, loves little,’”’ he was not 
referring to one who had little need of 
forgiveness, for no one of us falls into 
that category. He was referring rather 
to the self-righteous person, who is not 
aware of his sins, and therefore of his 
need for forgiveness, or to the one who 
remains unforgiven because he is im- 
penitent. 


“Those who have been forgiven find 
themselves wanting to show to others 
something of the mercy and loving 
kindness which they themselves have 
received. As for those who do not 
feel themselves in need of forgiveness 
they, of course, remain smug and self- 
satisfied and are inclined to be merci- 
less toward their offending fellows.”’ 
(Ernest Fremont Tittle in The Gospel 
According to Luke.) 
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III. The Saved 


Jesus turned to the woman and said, 
“Your sins are forgiven.” A _ perfect 
tense is used here in the Greek, which 
convery the idea, ‘‘Your sins have been 
and remain forgiven.’’ Jesus’ teachings 
had led the woman to repent of her 
sins and to become aware of God’s par- 
doning love, which led her in turn to 
express her own abounding love to 
Jesus. Jesus here confirms the assur- 
ance which had come to her, and bears 
public witness to it. ‘‘He thus lends his 
authority to rehabilitate her with so- 
ciety.’’ Back of the woman that she had 
been he saw the woman that she might 
still become. And careless of possible 
criticism he was ready to give her every 
chance to live up to her best. 

The story brings before us two of 
life’s commonplaces: A woman who was 
a sinner, and the inexorable judgment 
of society on that sin—‘things as old 
as creation and alas! as new as yester- 
day. But what gives uniqueness to the 
story is the figure of him who stands 
between the two, who condemns the 
sin with a far more searching condem- 
nation than Pharisaism ever knew, and 
yet loves the sinner; whose purity is 
so great that he can accept love’s tears 
and ointment as the pledge of a forgive- 
ness that is past and the promise of a 
life that is to come.” (W. M. Mackay) 

Those who were at table with him be- 
gan to say among themselves, ‘“‘Who 
is this, who even forgives sins?” And 
that is the question we too are led to 
ask. He is one who forgives sins and 
repairs its ravages, one who heals its 
wounds and restores to spiritual health. 

Jesus then said to the woman, ‘‘Your 
faith has saved you’’—saved you from 
the power of sin, and also from the guilt 
of sin. “Your faith has saved you, go 
in peace.’’ 

That is what all of us would choose, 
if we could—to go in peace. But many 
of us today feel that peace has eluded 
us—not primarily because there is 
strife and turmoil without, but because 
there is strife and turmoil within, be- 
cause, it may be, of anxiety or fear or 
sin. 

“How shall we deal with these de- 
structive anxieties when they become a 
menace to our happiness and peace?” 
asks Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell. ‘‘One 
oftentimes hears people say to a friend 
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who is burdened with anxieties, ‘Your 
fears are just imaginary. Snap out of 
it. Forget about them.’ The intention 
of these people may be good but their 
advice is definitely bad. The trouble 
with many people is that they try to 
forget their fears. They push them 
down into the subconscious mind, where 
they forthwith begin to produce all 
manner of nervous disorders. I am not 
an alarmist when [ say that to follow 
persistently that foolish method is to 
set your feet on the road that leads to 
mental breakdown.”’ 

Dr. Bonnell tells of one such case, 
a woman, who was a social leader in an 
American city, who finally confessed to 
him that thirty-five years ago she had 
given birth to an illegitimate child. 
When she had finished her story, Dr. 
Bonnell opened his Bible and read her 
about the understanding and compas- 
sionate Jesus who said to an erring but 
penitent woman, “Thy sins are for- 
given; go in peace.” 


“**Peace,’ exclaimed the woman who 
sat before me,’ continues Dr. Bonnell, 
““*T would give anything in the world 
for even a few hours of peace. For 
thirty-five years I have been in tor- 
ment.’ 

“*That is exactly what God is ready 
to give you now,’ [I said to her. ‘Not 
only will he blot out the mistakes and 
failures of the past, but he will give 
you power to live a life of serenity and 
peace, Jesus had faith in the woman 
who came to him that day in Simon’s 
house,’ I said to her, ‘because he saw 
within her the woman that God had al- 
ways intended her to be. He sees that 
woman in you now. He is not condemn- 
ing you. He knows far better than I 
do why you failed in the past, and he 
offers you now a new beginning and 
“the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding.’’’ ‘I am ready now,’ she 
said. 

“We knelt together in the quiet ves- 
try and she thanked God for his forgive- 
ness and the gift of his peace which 
soon became her permanent possession.” 
(Pastoral Psychiatry, Harper ana 
Brothers. ) 


We too may learn to go in peace, 
whatever our failures, or mistakes, or 
sins—if only there is penitence, faith 
in the compassionate and understand- 
ing Savior, and the love which is its 
inevitable fruit. 

And what should our attitude be to- 
ward our erring neighbor? 


“He is a sinner,’ you are pleased to 
say. 

Then love him for the sake of Christ, 
I pray. 

If on his gracious words you place your 
trust— 

“T came to call the sinners, not the 
just’”’’— 

Second his call; which if you will not 


do, 
You’ll be the greater sinner of the two. 
—John Byrom, 1692-1763. 


Lesson commentary based on ‘‘Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons; The 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,’ copyrighted, 1952, by 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the JU. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD. By Anders 
Nygren. Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia. 104 pp., $2.00. 

One of the most influential theo- 
logians of our generation is the Swedish 
pishop, Anders Nygren. His Commen- 
tary on Romans has been widely read 
in this country, while his earlier study 
of the Christian idea of love, Agape and 
Eros, has already achieved the stature 
of a modern classic. The present vol- 
ume is Professor L. J. Trinterud’s trans- 
lation of the pastoral letter Bishop 
Nygren sent out to his diocese upon his 
ordination to the bishopric of Lund. It 
is written in simple and direct language 
and is an excellent popular introduction 
to Nygren’s thought. 

The author’s central concern is the 
role of the minister as ‘‘herald—that is 
the decisive word which designates his 
special call and task.” The minister’s 
authority lies in his message, not in his 
person. He bears witness to God’s cen- 
tral act of deliverance in Jesus Christ. 
This high conception of the ministry in- 
evitably entails a high conception of the 
gospel. It is the glad tidings that ‘‘God 
through Christ snatches us out from the 
dominion of Sin and Death (two mighty 
alien powers) and sets us down in the 
new context of Righteousness and Life.’’ 
In a striking illustration Nygren shows 
how God begins and completes his de- 
liverance for us whenever the gospel is 
proclaimed. The nature of the minis- 
ter’s task is further elucidated in chap- 
ters dealing with the gospel in teaching, 
the gospel in the sacraments, the gospel 
and the churches, and the gospel in the 
world. 

I can think of no better book to rec- 
ommend as a concise statement of the 
function of the ministry and of the 
nature of the gospel. Beginning a new 
year, every minister will do well to 
ponder its message. 

JAS. I. McCORD. 

Austin, Texas. 


GOD SO LOVED THE WORLD. By 
Elizabeth Goudge. Coward-McCann, Inc., 
New York. 311 pp., $3.50. 

This is an interpretive life of Christ. 
The author, possessing a familiarity 
with our Lord’s earthly days which all 
too few laymen possess, follows him step 
by step from the Incarnation to the 
Ascension. God So Loved the World is 
an attempt to consolidate the four 
Gospel narratives into one biography of 
Christ. It is written in contemporary 
language in very readable style. The 
authenticity of the life of Christ is pre- 
Served by frequent quotations from the 
Gospel accounts. In very fascinating 
and inspiring ways the author points up 
some great spiritual lessons which the 
life and teachings of our Lord present 
to the thoughtful student. 

God So Loved the World is a good 
book for all to read. Especially does it 
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hold value for the layman. If offers 
a harmony of the four Gospels and thus 
unifies the records of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John. It presents the life of 
Christ in clear, yet humble, language. 
It offers new thoughts on some very old 
truths which will lift the reader into 
new spiritual heights of Christian ex- 
perience. He who reads this book will 
be richer in both his knowledge and 
love of Jesus Christ. 
WILLIAM H. KADEL. 
Tampa, Fla. 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By Emil Brunner. Westminster Press, 
Philadelhia. 116 pp., $2.00. 

When Emil Brunner writes of the 
“scandal” of Christianity he is not 
thinking of Christianity’s failure, rather 
the ‘‘scandal’’ (or stumbling-block, of- 
fense, foolishness) with which the 
Apostle Paul deals in the first chapter 
of the first letter to the Corinthians. 
“The message of Christ,’’ writes Brun- 
ner, “‘notwithstanding the fact that it 
is the good news for all the world, is 
something against which the natural 
man cannot but react and revolt. Why 
is that so?” 

Brunner considers the major reasons 
why Christianity is so often a ‘‘scandal’’ 
in five pointed chapters dealing specifi- 
cally with historical revelation, the 
Triune God, original sin, the Mediator, 
and resurrection. The author sketches 
the religion of speculation and the ra- 
tionalistic systems of thought and pro- 
ceeds with clarity to present and em- 
phasize the superiority of Christian 
revelation. 

These five chapters were given at Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary in Chi- 
cago in 1946 as the Andrew C. Zenos 
Lectures. This volume gives to those 
unacquainted with Emil Brunner the 
opportunity to be introduced to the 
work of one of today’s most influential 
theologians, as he presents his thesis in 
non-technical terms. 


JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 
Marianna, Ark. 
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SIX CENTS per word and inital including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 








HELP WANTED 





CHURCH SECRETARY-DRE—Forest Hill 

Presbyterian Church offers a challeng- 
ing opportunity to one who wants a vital, 
satisfying work. Inquiries held strictly 
confidential. Address Rev. C. C. Crawford, 
1510 W. 44th St., Richmond, Va. 





POSITION WANTED 








GRADUATE OF DAVIDSON COLLEGE; 2 

years H. S. teacher of English; graduate 
study in German at Univ. of North Caro- 
lina; c/o Mecklenburg Presbytery; now in 
Duke Divinity School, desires summer 
work in a school or church. Write W. D. 
Goodrum, Box 4417, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C. 





WELL KNOWN ORGANIST 
AVAILABLE 


Dr. Ben J. Potter, A. R. C. O. (Lond.) 
just returned from a successful and ex- 
tended tour of Gt. Britain, is available 
for position of organist and choir di- 
rector in Atlanta or Florida. Salary 
flexible, but good organ and musical 
possibilities desirable. 


Formerly Professor of Music at Univ. 
of Texas, Detroit Cons. of Music and 
Brenau College. Holder of highest 
European degrees and honors. “Un- 
doubtedly the South’s finest organist” 
(Atlanta Journal), British press very 
laudative. Address: 1331 Gordon St., 
Atlanta, S. W., Ga. Phone Am-4763. 




















For Lenten reading 3 


@ Written especially for the Lenten 
season, this book is a meditation on 
the Cross based on the “seven last 
words from the Cross”. Mr. Kean 
speaks to the interests of laymen 
‘ of all denominations as he applies 
the words from the Cross to the 
problems of all families and all 
individuals. $1.25 


By CHARLES DUELL KEAN 


THE 
Inward 
: Cross 


x At all bookstores, 
The Westminster Press, Phila. 
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ARE READY TO OFFER THEIR LIVES 
TO THE MISSIONARY SERVICE 


WE OFFER OUR MONEY 
TO SUPPORT THEM? 


More than 6,000 young people in our high schools, colleges and semi- 


naries have expressed interest in introducing people to Christ in other 
lands. Will we match with gifts and sacrifices the spirit that prompts 
these young people to offer their lives? 


The need is greater than ever, yet we give less, proportionately, to 
World Missions each year. 


Will we frustrate youth when we are asked to do so comparatively 
little? Give yourself—through your gifts. 


Let’s train more missionaries to introduce 
people to Christ in our portion of World 


Missions through TITHING 
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